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ELNYARD. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — A year ago, during a visit to my 
home in South Carolina, I heard for the first 
time the name elnyard, elnyards, or helnyards, 
applied to the Seven Stars, the Pleiades. The 
negroes, who on their nocturnal 'possum and 
'coon hunts tell the time by the position of the 
constellation, use that name. 

On returning to Baltimore I asked some of 
my Southern student friends about the word, 
and much to my encouragement, found that it 
was current in Virginia and in Alabama. All 
agreed that the elnyards were the Seven Stars, 
but they could give me no idea of the real 
significance of the word. 

The dictionaries failed to help me in my 
search. The 'Century Dictionary' contains 
the word ellyard- ' a yard an ell long, a yard- 
stick,' and the quotation is cited from 'Ga- 
wayne and the Green Knight ' where the 
battle-axe is described (1. 210): 

" The hede of an eln jrerde the large lengthe hede." 

The plural form, elngerdes, occurs in Robert 
of Gloucester's ' Chronicle,' 1. 8834. This was 
rather tantalizing than explanatory : What 
could elngerde in this sense have to do with 
the Seven Stars ? 

A possible significance in the variant form 
helnyards then suggested itself. Was Helen 
of Troy ever honored by having a constellation 
dedicated to her ? — or possibly St. Helena ? 
There is a Helen or Ellen-mas. But all au- 
thorities failed to substantiate this surmise. 

A clue seemed to be found in Genesis 37 : 8, 
where in the account of Joseph's dream, the 
Authorised Version has : " The sun, the moon, 
and the eleven stars made obeisance to me." 
A definite constellation might be meant by 
'the eleven stars,' which had been corrupted 
into elnyards. An examination of the Greek 
and the Hebrew failed to show any authority 
for the definite article before eleven stars : the 
Revised Version has omitted it. 

After these failures, I was at last put on the 
right scent by the following passage in Joel 
Chandler Harris's ('Uncle Remus') "On the 
Plantation," published last year by the Apple- 
tons (p. 68) : 



" It wuz dark, but the stars wuz a-shinin', an' 
Johnny could tell by the ell-an'-yard' (the 
constellation of Orion) ' that it wuz nigh mid- 
night." 

The name, thus, in the only written record of 
it I have seen, is applied, not to the Pleiades, 
but to Orion. This development, while not 
yet explaining the word, opened new specu- 
lation. The form in which Mr. Harris uses the 
word, ell-and-yard, suggested that it might 
refer to the unequal sides of the sort of 
rectangle that Orion forms. This was found, 
however, to be incorrect. 

In my search for the woid, fortunately Jam - 
ieson's 'Scottish Dictionary' was examined, 
where, not elnyard, but elwand, elnwand, was 
found. One definition of it is 'the constellation 
called Orion's girdle,' supported by a quo- 
tation from Gawin Douglas's ' /Eneid ' (239, 
b. 3): 

"The sun, the seuin sternes, and the charlewane, 
The elwand, the elementis, and Arthuris Huffe. — " 

Furthermore, Hogg (cf. ' New Eng. Diet ') 
refers in his ' Tales and Sketches ' (iv, 29) to 
" King's elwand (now foolishly termed the 
Belt of Orion)." The transition from wand to 
yard is easy. 

The idea involved in elnyard is made evident 
by the ancient Swedish term for the Belt of 
Orion (cf. Jamieson), that is, Friggerock, 
' Freya's Distaff,' which after the introduction 
of Christianity became Marirock, ' Mary's 
Distaff'; in Scotland (cf. 'Century Diet.'), 'Our 
Lady's Ellwand.' Thus it seems that the 
three stars in the Belt of Orion appeared to 
these people as projecting a line an ell in 
length. 

Mr. Harris is evidently wrong in writing ell- 
an'-yard, the n is only the Middle English 
ending, as it appears comparatively late in 
elne (cf. ' Century Diet. ') for ell. To Mr. 
Harris my gratitude is due, however, for 
putting me in the way to solve the problem. 



Thos. P. Harrison. 



Johns Hopkins University. 
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